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TIGER! TIGER! — A Children’s Story 
* TIPS FOR TOURISTS in South America 





Welcome to the MARCH-APRIL issue of CATHOLIC LIFE! 
We hope you will enjoy every page of it --and when you have 
finished, we hope you will give the magazine to friends and 
relations to read, too. Here are the contents: 


LETTERS from you to us 

A PRISONER IN CELL 4 

PIME MARCHES ON 

TIPS FORA TOURST 

SPRINGTIME JOURNEY OF A BISHOP ........... : 
DOES YOUR SON HAVE A RELIGIOUS VOCATION... 28 
TSM TORE. cc cecccccetcns ceccesseessenebes 


‘Things to come! 

To arouse your curiosity a bit: the MAY-JUNE issue will 
include Bishop Nelligan's notes on MODERN EDUCATION 
& MISSION SCHOOLS and the first part of Bill Dineen's 
ASSIGNMENT: ORIENT telling of his on-the-spot motion 
picture coverage of the MISSIONARIES OF SS, PETER & 
PAUL at work, 
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lem FROM YOU TO US 
Mc MURTRIE 


»“| thought the January-February 
issue of Catholic Life a consider- 
le improvement over other issues 
if the past. More photographs 
ke a difference and the articles 
seem in a lighter vein, more geared 
fo the type of magazine it is. Sev- 
wal were well worth reading, and 
fhe story of Dr. McMurtrie pointed 
something | have been harping 
gbout — that people don't change 
themselves or their work in order to 
work in the missions—to be so-called 
ly apostles —a term which is so 
bound round with misapprehensions. 
Dr. McMurtrie carried out his work 
fo the best of his ability where he 
was placed. He would have or could 
have done the same job somewhere 
tse. Being in Africa involved some 
sacrifices but it also had consola- 
fons and freedoms he would not 
have had somewhere else. He did 
not consider himself, | am sure, a 
‘Wey-apostie’. He was a doctor." 
: Catherine Buehler 
Elmhurst 73, New York 


L. for REFERENCE 


Catholic Evidence Guild, the 
lay arm of Catholic Action in 
diocese of Port-of-Spain for 
ic advocacy of the Faith over 
io, lecture platform and in 
iscular press feels the need of a 
i periodical reference library 
i necessary for its work. 
es which appear in Catholic Life 
pluable. Would some of 
f subscribers be willing to part 
ir back issues? Send them 


Rev. C. M. Leahy, O.P. 
CATHOLIC EVIDENCE 
GUILD 

126/128, Henry Street, 
Port-of-Spain, 

Trinidad, B.W.I. 
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LABOR COMMENTS on 
"Labor in the Missions" 


“As a member and an official of 
organized iabor in one of its strong- 
holds of the middle-west states may 
| have the pleasure of congratulat- 
ing PIME provincial superior Nicho- 
las Maestrini on his highlighting in 
your September - October edition; 
what we in organized labor consider 
one of the most significant philosoph- 
ical issues before the modern world 
today. 

“This sensational point at the core 
of current miseries, unrest and per- 
plexities, a poiat which other dig- 
nitaries of too many of the world’s 
officialdom choose to ignore or ob- 
scure, is the participation of the 
brotherhood of organized labor ev- 
erywhere in that body of truth by 
which mankind alone can advance 
to peace and understanding between 
all the people of the world. 

“To thinking members of Ameri- 
can unions the correlation between 
the work of the Christian missions 
in the former colonial spheres of the 
world and growth of new free trade 
unions is clearly positive. As Father 
Maestrini says, the chief phenome- 
non among these peoples today is a 
militant aspiration towards a new 
‘self respect.’ Far Eastern. experi- 
ence may have evolved timeless val- 
ves of race superior to ours, but from 
our Western Judeao Christian exper- 
ience we have learned the truths of 
personal dignity. West World labor 
regards with pride the unflinching 
sanction given these truths in the 
utterances of the Popes. As Father 
Maestrini says, these truths are part 
of the ‘whole’ of man and not pass- 
ing ‘fences’ of e peciency. 
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“American labor is far from being 
insensitive or unaware of the vital 
implications of these principles in 
relations to its responsibilities to the 
people of Asia, Africa and other 
lands. 

‘Far from being unaware of the 
fight to the death involved with the 
aggressive philosophies of the Krem- 
lin, American labor, when it has not 
been the shield against the lion in 
the streets, it has been the gnat at 
the haunches of every political as- 
sembly in modern times, hammering 
home the necessity of being four 
square with all Christian equities to 
all peoples. 

The American Federation of Labor 
has maintained and the A.F.L.-C.1.0. 
still retains a free trade union com- 
mittee for work throughout the world. 
They have had Clarence Brown in 
East Europe and Richard Deveral in 
the Far East for years. This work 
without doubt has averted many an 
unpublicized crisis. 

“This must and should be said that 
American unions as now constituted, 
beset as they are still by unprincipled 
but powerful combines of reaction in 
their own country, have not the re- 
sources to do the job of advancing 
the truths of Christian principles alone 
on the far perimeters of the world. 

“We can and will carry on. But 
it should be suggested to all the 
chiefs of the world’s Christian mis- 
sions that valid targets for striking 
pay dirt are boards of directors and 
officers of American big business 
corporations as well as their repre- 
sentatives in departments of state 
who so frequently belie by their prac- 
tice what they profess under the 
protection of the American flag.” 

John J. Hurst, President 
Cincinnati Central 
Labor Council 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


by N. Maestrini, P.I.M,E, 


Provincial Superior 


The old chinese woman lay 
coughing and gasping for breath 
on the roadside. The passing 
Missionary stopped, knelt down 
beside her to see if there wer 
anything he could do to help 
her. Nothing could be done 
now; she was dying. The priest! 
spoke briefly of Christ and His 
teachings and the-woman grufl- 
ly interrupted, “When did this 
Jesus Christ come into the 
World?” 

“Over 2,000 years ago,” was 
the priest's reply. 

Rising to a sitiing position, her 
eyes met those of the Mission- 
ary with a réproachful stare. 
“How then,” she questioned, 
“that I who am so old, have not 
heard of Him before today?” 

This question could be asked 
by countless others. How is il 
that after more than 2,000 years 
following Christ's Resurrection, 
there are still more than one and 
one-half billion outside the true 
fold? There is only one answet 
and that is the complacent atti- 
tude of Catholics toward the 
spread of the Faith. 
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he Easter Mission 


The average Catholic has 
dwarfed the call to spread the 
message of Redemption through 
a narrow preoccupation with his 
own individual salvation. But 
the religion of Christ means 
more. It means a_  »personal 
identification with Christ and 
Christ's wishes and we know 
through the Bible and Church 
tradition, that Christ wishes for 
the salvation of the entire hu- 
man family. Each and~ every 
Catholic who genuinely seeks 
his own salvation in Christ, 
must therefore be likewise vital- 
ly concerned for the salvation of 
those who do not know of His 
Redemption. Without this con- 
cern, our daily prayer ‘Thy 
Kingdom come’ becomes an 
empty phrase. 

The Holy Week liturgy em- 
phasizes Christ's desire for the 
salvation of the entire human 
family in a most dramatic way. 
The recent restoration of many 
ancient ceremonies to the litur- 
gy was not an arbitrary addi- 
tion in the interests of novelty. 
They were restored for the ben- 
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African 
BENIN 
Crucifix, 
19th Cent. 


a eeeenatilt 
efit of the faithful, to help them 
better understand the sacred 
events of the closing days of 
Christ's life . . . events directly 


bearing on the salvation of all 
men. 


Holy Week, therefore, is not 
just a drama which we impas- 
sively witness as spectators. It 
is a drama, true, but a drama in 
which we ourselves must par- 
ticipate. We must actually ex- 
perience it by identifying our- 
selves with the suffering and 
dying Christ. And if our par- 
ticipation in the Holy Week 
drama does not affect our growth 
in the suffering Christ, then we 
will not grow in the realization 
of the great triumph stemming 
from Christ's Resurrection. The 
whole purpose of the Holy Week 
Liturgy is then completely lost. 
Its real fruit ought to be for ev- 
ery Catholic worthy of the name, 
a more intense and direct par- 
ticipation in the missionary 
work of the Church through 
prayer, action and sacrifice. wy 
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Falsely accused of being American spy, Archbishop Pollio, 
after years of service to China and her people, became 


A PRISONER IN CELL 4 


Archbishop Pollio and Father Maestri 

, recalling their experiences in China 4 
the P.I.M.E, Mission Headquarters 
Detroit. The Archbishop plans to be 
the United States to visit the houses: 
parishes of the Missionaries of Saints on 
Peter and Paul throughout the country.§ j,o, 





September 21, 1950 

His slender hands bound in 
handcuffs, his emaciated body 
clad in dirty rags, the prisoner 
of cell number four was roughly 
pushed up to the stage of the 
overcrowded theatre. The noise 
of the clamoring mob was al- 
most deafening, but the prison- 
er—the Most Reverend G. Pollio, 
PILM.E., Archbishop of Kaifeng, 
China — stood silent, looking 
out at the Chinese communist 
crowd. As if his searching gaze 
were a reproach to them, the 
mob increased their clamor, 
shouting Death to the imperial- 
ist spy. while they shook their 
fists in his direction. 

As the Archbishop was forced 
to sit down upon a foot-high 
stool, the public trial began. 


Fantastic charges and accusa- 
tions were spewed forth by one 
alter another of the communist 
orators, while the defendant de- 
liberately turned his thoughts to 


other things . . . other events, 
for he knew from bitter experi- 
ence that this mockery of a trial 
would drag on for many hours. 

He saw himself clearly now, 
as a twelve-year-old boy in his 
native Sorrento, Italy, kneeling 
in his parish church as an altar 
boy. In that same church he 
had celebrated his first Mass, 
surrounded by his proud and 
happy parents, relatives, and 
friends. Then, in 1937, had come 
mm the painful parting from his na- 
tive land. In spite of his sad- 
hess, as he stood at the rail of 
the big liner and watched the 
beautiful Neapolitan coast line 
fade at the horizon, he had 
‘Blooked forward confidently, al- 
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most joyously, to his life in the 
Chinese mission for which he 
was bound. 

Now a question was hurled at 
him from one of the interroga- 
tors—a subtly-worded question. 
If he answered it as he would 
like to answer, and so prove the 
absurdity and falsity of the 
charge, he would only be beaten 
and charged with still greater 
crimes. That much he had 
learned in his six months of im- 
prisonment and during the 
thirty-two hearings—some held 
at night and some during the 
day and each lasting from five 
to ten hours. So, now, seated 
awkwardly upon his _ stool, 
Archbishop Pollio answered the 
question as briefly and tersely 
—still as truthfully—as he could. 

Archbishop At 35 

Well, he thought, it was cer- 
tain that the year of his life in 
his mission in Kaifeng, the capi- 
tal of the Honan province in 
China, had never been very 
peaceful ones. First of all, there 
were years of suffering due to 
the Japanese occupation of his 
mission and the long war. After 
years in a concentration camp, 
there followed a period of fe- 
verish activity to restore what 
the war had destroyed. During 
this period, there was great con- 
solation in the fact that he was 
able to baptize large masses of 
converts to the faith. Ten years 
after his arrival in China, in 
January 1947, news had come 
from Rome that he had been ap- 
pointed Archbishop of Kaifeng. 
In obedience to the wish of the 
Holy Father, he submitted to 
the heavy responsibility, al- 
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though, then only thirty-five years 
old, he would be the youngest Arch- 
bishop in the world. On a bright 
Sunday of April, 1947, he was con- 
secrated Archbishop by the hands of 
the Apostolic Internuncio to China, 
Archbishop Riberi. It had seemed to 


indicate the beginning of a new and 
happier period as he looked about him 
at the large crowd of faithful follow- 
ers and of numerous bishops who had 
convened in Kaifeng from every corner 
of the Honan province to greet their 
new Metropolitan Archbishop. 


\ *” 


Faithful Shephe 


His first year of peaceful work had 
culminated in the great Eucharistic 
triumph of May 30, 1948, when, for 
the first time, two thousand Catholics 
and twenty thousand pagans watched 
a Eucharistic procession passing 
through the busy streets of their capi- 
tal. Hopes were high, then, that the 
Corpus Christi .procession might be- 
come an annual event, but, in reality, 
that procession turned out to be the 
first and the last one of its kind. 

Scarcely a month following the pro- 
cession, the communists commenced a 
seige of continuous bombing, and, on 
June twenty-third, the communist troops 
entered Kaifeng. The Archbishop shud- 
dered involuntarily, now, remembering 
the almost indescribable cruelty and 
horror of the period of plundering 
which followed. This had been only 
the beginning of religious persecution 
by the communists. 

Early in 1949, articles, violent in 
their hatred, began to appear in the 
local press against the foreign imperi- 
alists, the American spies, who, under 
the cloak of religion had cheated and 
exploited the people of China. Schools, 
convents, hospitals, one after the other, 
were confiscated by the government 
in the name of the people. 


Archbishop Pollio could no longe 
restrain his feelings, when the orde 
for the confiscation of the orphanags 
—the beautiful orphanage that had 
been built mostly with contributions 
from America and housed one h 
dred little orphan girls. The oa 
best shelter the Archbishop could 
for these unfortunate children, was @ 
damp and unsanitary warehouse. Be. 
fore long, the girls were driven out 
of this shelter, too, and dispersed by 
the communist soldiers. The only ef- 
fect of the Archbishop's protests was 
that he was now a closely watched 
man—spied upon day and night by 
the police. His refusal to give up the 
Cathedral further infuriated the com- 
munists, and their religious persecu- 
tion increased with the organization 
of the new, independent, schismatic 
Church of China. 

Ruefully, Archbishop Pollio shook 
his head, remembering his reaction to 
the establishment of the  schismatic 
church. Yet, what else could he have 
done, he asked himself. He had writ- 
ten a Pastoral Letter to all his Cath- 
olics, forbidding them, under pain of 
excommunication, to join the new Gov- 
ernment-sponsored church. The conm- 
munist retaliation had come swiftly. 
The Archbishop was preparing to cele- 
brate an early afternoon Mass on 
Christmas eve when he was arrested 
and brought to the Police headquar- 
ters. There he was notified that ne 
religious celebration could be held on 
a weekday, and that no Catholic was 
permitted to waste time by attending 
Church on any weekday. 

Not to celebrate Mass on Christmas! 
It was unthinkable. 

Pressing their advantage, the com- 
munists worked feverishly to arouse 
public opinion against the Catholics 
by an intensified campaign in news 
papers and through posters and public 
rallies. One day the students of the 
former Catholic School, which had now 
passed into the hands of the com- 
munists and was attended practically 
by all non-Catholics, were asked to 
parade and carry a series of posters 
which contained the most insulting in- 
scriptions against the Archbishop, the 
Pope and the Catholic Church. A 
handful of Catholics snatched the pos 
ters and burned them. However, theits 
had been only a short-lived victory. 
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The Calvary of Prison 

The loud and insistent spouting of 
the accusing orator upon the stage 
again caught the Archbishop's atten- 
tion. April the first the wildly gestic- 
wating speaker was shouting. Yes! 
Archbishop Pollio nodded his head 
slightly in agreement. Yes, April the 
firsi—the first Sunday after Easter 
ad the official anniversary of his 
consecration as Archbishop—had been 
quite a day! 

During the celebration of High Mass 
on that Sunday, crowds of students in- 
vaded the courtyard of the Mission 
and the Cathedral. When he had 
left his Church to return to his nearby 
residence, the air was thick with 
threats and insults. He had barely 
reached the rectory when a police 
officer approached him and demanded 
to know the reason for the demonstra- 
tion. Innocently, the Archbishop had 
replied with the truth. 

“You have staged this demonstra- 
me, so, you should know the rea- 
son! 

“Shut-up!" the police officer shout- 
ed. “You are an imperialist. This 
is not the way to answer the govern- 
ment! You are under arrest!” 

Handcuffs were snapped upon his 
wrists, and together with two other 
priests and one brother, he was 
marched in the direction of police 
headquarters. 

An ‘incensed group of Catholic stu- 
dents staged a vehement demonstra- 
tion in a valiant attempt to prevent 
the arrests. 

“You cannot take away our Arch- 
bishop unless you pass over our dead 

ies! they shouted in defiance of 
the armed police. But the soldiers 
clubbed and beat the boys and girls 
until they dispersed. The protests had 
een useless. A group of girls, who 
did not retreat quickly enough, were 
also arrested and followed the Arch- 
bishop to prison, 
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The trumped-up charges against 
him were announced the following day 
in the first of the many hearings and 
harangues which were to follow. The 
charges against him were: he was a 
spy for the United States, he had re- 
ceived up to $300,000 a year to or- 
ganize activities against the commu- 
nists, he had organized the Legion of 
Mary, and he had opposed the inde- 
pendent Church. Between one hearing 
and another, he was condemned to 
solitary confinement. Everything was 
taken away from him—his eye glasses 
... his rosary ... his clothing. Clad 
in the ragged clothes of a Chinese 
coolie, he was led away to his bleak 
prison cell. 


Light in Darkness 


The only article of furniture in the 
cell was a small stool, and he thought 
this will be my altar. There was an 
old, cracked china bowl for drinking 
water, and this, he said, will be my 
chalice. Every day some steamed 
bread was brought to him from the 
Mission house, and this, he said, will 
be my host. He requested the jail 
keeper to send to the Mission house 
for some vinegar made from grapes, 
as that was a medicine which he 
needed to remain alive. When the re- 
quest arrived at the Mission, the Fa- 
thers understood immediately. They 
sent along a bottle of mass wine, 
which, the jail keeper decided, after 
tasting it, was pure vinegar. So, for 
fifty-nine times during those long 
months, he was able to sit on the 
floor in front of his stool and celebrate 
the sacrifice of the Mass. 

Even the unfeeling prison guards 
relaxed their vigilance in the case of 
little Siao Mei, a four-year-old child 
who had been imprisoned with her 
young Christian mother. Allowed to 
roam through the corridors of the filthy 
prison, the little girl served as a mes- 
senger between the Archbishop and 
the group of faithful girl followers who 
had also been imprisoned. So, he 
had come to rejoice in the knowledge 
that these girls were receiving Holy 
Communion, as the Fathers at the Mis- 
sion house were able, through the 
girls’ families, to smuggle into the 
prison some bread which contained— 
inside—some consecrated hosts. The 
girls would communicate by them- 
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selves early in the morning, but one 
host would be kept in the prison cell, 
and, in turn, the girls would spend 
hours in adoration until night time 
when they would consume the host. 
No, the Archbishop thought—the cruel 
communists had not been able to sep- 
arate the group of girls from their 
religious beliefs. They had not even 
been able to completely isolate the 
brave Josephine Ly, who had been 
placed in solitary confinement because 
she was the president of the Legion 
of Mary. 

The girls concealed one host in little 
Siao Mei's dress, and instructed the 
child to find some way to enter Jo- 
sephine’s cell. The child's mother was 
terrified, fearing that the holy host 
might be profaned if it were found 
by the jailers. She asked her daugh- 
ter if the guards find the host, what 
will you do? 

“Don’t worry, Mother. In that case, 
I will eat Jesus before I allow these 
devils to touch him,”’ replied the clear- 
thinking little girl. 

Little Siao Mei went out on her er- 
rand. Cleverly, she pretended to go 
into a tantrum in the presence of the 
guard because she wanted to see her 
“Aunt” Josephine, and finally the un- 
suspecting guard allowed her to enter 
the cell. For four times, little Siao 
Mei was the messenger of Jesus to 
the isolated Josephine. 

After four months the communists 
realized they were making no head- 
way. in having the Archbishop ac- 
knowledge the charges against him. 
The threat was, then, that if the stub- 
born prisoner persisted in denying 
the charges against him, he would be 
transferred to a more formidable pris- 
on. On August seventh, the feast-day 
of his patron, Saint Cajetanus, his cell 
was opened early in the morning and 
he was marched through the streets, 
with three other priests and Josephine 
Ly. Twenty policemen escorted them 
through a crowd which had been pre- 
viously assembled and instructed to 
make the best of this occasion to in- 
sult the prisoners. 


Military Prison 
Cell number four, of the military 
prison, was awaiting for him this time 
—a cell only twelve by seven feet, 
already containing eight prisoners. 
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Life in this prison was almost intole, 
able. The prisoners were made to gj 
on the damp floor from five o'clock j 
the morning until ten at night, with 
out ever being allowed to rest th 
backs against the wall. The cell wa 
infested with rats, lice, vermin, an 
numerous insects which tormented th 
prisoners by day and by night. Th 
food consisted only of a bowl of hg 
smelly water and a piece of stak 
bread made of millet. Twice a dq 
the prisoners were taken out for only 
three minutes to satisfy nature's me 
quirements. Even now, the Archbishop 
could not resist a shudder at the mr 
membrance of the sight of prisonen 
wearing chains at their feet or hand 
cuffs upon their wrists. Even durin 
meal time these poor wretches wer 
not relieved, and they had to stretd 
on the ground and eat the bread fron 
the floor. 

One prisoner, a former colonel in the 
Nationalist army, had been in a moti 
pitiful state, as the chains had ulcer 
ated the skin in his ankles and wrists 
When Archbishop Pollio tried one day 
to break his ration of bread and ty 
feed him, he was seen by the sentry; 
Immediately the guard entered thee 
and snapped handcuffs around ft 
Archbishop's hands. The _ handevw 
were so tight that his hands soon b 
came cold and livid. As hour afte 
hour of pain passed, the Archbishoy 
thought that gangrene would set ii 
and that he would lose his hands, a 
he offered his life to God. At sw 
down, an officer who visited the prise 
saw the Archbishop's livid hands. 

“You deserve it, because you are 
dirty imperialist and an Ameria 
spy!’ was the officers outburst. He 
ever, he gave the order to have 
handcuffs removed. 
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Hard Labor 


The prison, which had been built to 
accommodate two hundred prisoners, 
now contained more than nine hun- 
dred, and more were arriving every 
day. The communist authorities decid- 
ed that the prisoners themselves were 
to build an extension and all were 
condemned to hard labor. The job 
assigned to the Archbishop was to 
mix human excretion with earth to 
form bricks. For fifteen days, he had 
worked under the scorching sun at 
this job. 

Yet, in the midst of it all, there were 
spiritual consolations. He had rejoiced 
the day he learned that the brave 
Josephine Ly was continuing her apos- 
tolate as a member of the Legion of 
Mary, even in her prison. Placed in 
a cell with an elderly lady who was 
accused of selling dope, she had man- 
aged to convert and to baptize her. 
But Josephine was anxious for her new 
convert to see the Archbishop and to 
receive his blessing. So both of them 
volunteered for hard labor, and one 
day they managed to sneak under the 
window of cell number four, and while 
pretending to converse between them- 
selves, informed the Archbishop of the 
conversion. He had managed to look 
out of the window for an instant and 
to give his blessing. 

Brain-washing, in this prison, was 
more intensified, and the communists 
tried to break down his resistance by 
making him attend trials and execu- 
tions of other prisoners. There was 
a most painful trial—still fresh in his 
memory—where a sixty-year-old man 
was accused of being a reactionary by 
his own eighteen-year-old son. For 
hours, the heartless youngster made all 
kinds of accusations against his own 
father, who had labored all his life 
and accumulated some wealth and 
owned about sixty acres of land. The 
old man’s wealth was his undoing. 
The son asked for the death sentence 
and witnessed impassively his own 
father's execution. 


The End of the Trial 
And, now, here he was at his own pub- 
lic trial—the Archbishop of Kaifeng— 
on display as a ragged, dirty, unkempt 
ctiminal before this mob of some four 
d people. It was Friday, Sep- 
tember twenty-first, and he reminded 
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BEFORE and AFTER 
the imprisonment 


himself of that other Friday when the 
Master, Himself, had been the object 
of ridicule of a similar frenzied crowd. 
He could not help wondering about 
the fate of Josephine Ly and the three 
other priests who had also been taken 
from prison that morning and marched, 
along with himself, through an inso- 
lent crowd to the public theatre. Yet, 
even among this threatening crowd, 
there had been a moment of great 
consolation — almost like a message 
from heaven—when three young men 
had managed to sneak in close to 
him and whisper Ecce Sacerdos mag- 
nus. They were three seminarians who 
who been compelled to witness his 
public trial and who wanted to mani- 
fest their faith to him. 

The last orator brought his case to 
a close, now, with a dramatic flour- 
ish, and now—was it only five hours 
that had passed, he wondered—now, 
they were turning to him once again 

. to ask him again to confess and 
admit his crimes. And once again 
he firmly refused. 

Archbishop Pollio felt the rapid beat 
of his heart against the thin, ragged 
shirt as the sentence, already prepared 
and mimeographed, was circulated 
among the people. Then the Arch- 
bishop lifted his gaunt face resolutely 
—his faith rested wholly and com- 
pletely in God. If it were God's will 
that he suffer a martyr’s death... 
then God's will be done. 

His face calm, he listened as if 
from a great distance while his sen- 
tence was read. 
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His crimes deserved death, he was 
told, but the Government of the Peo- 
ple, in its “indulgence,” had decreed 
that after six months of prison he 
should be expelled from China forever. 

There were still nine days lacking 
to complete the six months, so for 
those nine days, the rat-infested prison 
was again his home. On October first, 
he was taken to his Cathedral, where 
he was forced to officially hand over 
his rights and duties as Archbishop 
to a Chinese priest. Then he was 
taken to a dirty room in a hotel to 
wait for a train. He was now ready 
to leave China, a condemned man, 
deprived of all his belongings. 

There was one thing he wanted 
above all, and he determined to re- 
quest the return of his pectoral cross, 
which was actually a martyr’s relic, 
because it had belonged to his prede- 
cessor who had met a violent death 
at the hands of communist bandits. 
Resolutely, but politely, he asked the 
Police Colonel if he might have his 
cross back. The colonel did not im- 
mediately answer, but the next day 
he returned with the cross in his hand. 

“Take it and die with it, along with 
all your followers!"’ the colonel cursed, 
throwing it to the floor. Archbishop 
Pollio bent quickly and picked up the 
cross from the floor. 

A few days later, escorted by four 
policemen, he was on the train on his 
way to Hongkong. At the famous Lo 
Wu bridge, separating the British Col- 
ony of Hongkong from Red China, he 
stepped to freedom—a strange kind of 
freedom . . . the freedom of exile from 
his beloved people ... his beloved 
diocese... 

There, the tall, gaunt man, still clad 
in the ragged coolie clothes, stopped 
and turned back to look towards 
China. Standing straight and tall in 
front of the communist guards which 
had escorted him from Kaifeng, he 
made the sign of the Cross and blessed 
the unfortunate land that he was leav- 
ing behind . . . its martyred people 

. and, yes, its persecutors, too... 

He smiled now, remembering the 
dream that had strengthened him all 
during his captivity. The dream was 
still his . . . more vital, more positive, 
than ever before .. . the dream of his 
return to a China free from com- 


munism. vv 
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ST. JOSEPH, 


Patron of Brothers 


| PIME MARCHES ON! 


BROTHER PIUS 


Better known as PIUS, he was 
baptized Constantino Tranquillo 
Cremasco. But this being the 
U.S.A.—and he being from Reise, 
Italy, the birthplace of Pope Pius 
X, his name was naturally 
streamlined, He remains to this 
day PIUS. 

Behind the effusive jollity of a 
rollicking Rossini operatic hero, 
Brother Pius stands a man of rock 
—of steadfast dedication to duty 
before God, his superiors and his 
fellow men. Twenty-seven years 
a Brother, he says that his voca- 
tion to the missionary and reli- 
gious life was born at a Fiesta 
in his native village of Riese 
when he was seventeen. “While 
my friends and relatives were 
making merry,” he explains, ‘! 
was busy talking to a missionary 
priest who was visiting us at 
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that time.” 

It was just a hop, skip and 
jump to the Seminary and soon 
Brother Pius was studying for 
the missionary priesthood. Con- 
siderable prayer and thought 
however made him decide to 
aspire rather to the humbler rank 
of Brother. 

As a Brother, Pius specialized 
in printing and to this craft he 
devoted himself, three years of 
studying and learning the craft 
with the Salesian Brothers, and 
fifteen more with the Mission- 
aries of SS. Peter and Paul 
presses in Milan. Watching Bro- 
ther with his poor printing facil- 
ities in the basement of 121 East 
Boston, one would hardly guess 
that he at one time was the 
supervisor of Milan's top-notch 
print shop and “boss’ of crew ol 





\ 
 . 


tal 


. Running off PIME NEWS, 
, Checking the plates. 
, Lining up C. L. addresses. 
, Stamping each copy. 
}, Prayer in Chapel - after 
a long day's work, 


men working there. 

But true to his vows as a Bro- 
ther, Pius carries on. With the 
example of St. Joseph ever be- 
fore him, Pius efficiently busies 
himself with the sometimes ‘‘im- 
possible” production of PIME 
News, mailing the same together 
wih our own Catholic Life, 
grinding out the brochures, let- 
tets and leaflets so vitally nec- 
essary in making his fellow 
missionaries known here in the 
US.A. And like St. Joseph, ab- 
sorbed in many other household 
chores, so many that they can’t 
be listed, Brother Pius remains 
behind the scenes, always busy 
and for the most part, unnoticed 
ad unsung. But that’s the life 
ofa real Brother, and Pius is 
faking the Brotherhood quite 
seriously. vv 
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PIME MARCHES ON 
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SPANNING THREE DECADES — Fr. 
Hugo Sordo, PIME, and Frs. Vincent 
and Francis Tuan recreate a familiar 
scene of more than 30 years ago 
when the Chinese priest brothers 
served as the veteran missionary's 
altar boys back in the seminary at 
Nan Yang Fu. The three held a re- 
union at the Detroit headquarters of 
the Missionaries of SS. Peter and 
Paul. (MC photo by John Utykanski.) 


FR. HUGO SORDO, PIME, 
looked sternly at the younger 
priest facing him, but a smile 
crinkled around his eyes. 

“You didn’t like to study,” he 


accused. “I had to spank you— 
plenty. But—you learned. Maybe 
those spankings were a bless- 
ing, eh?” 

The Chinese face above the 
Roman collar grinned assent. 
Fr. Francis Tuan learned to 
like to study “by the seat of his 
pants,” first at the seminary 
of Nan Yang Fu and later in 
Rome. He has been a priest 
since 1934. And so did his broth- 
er, Fr. Vincent Tuan, who pre- 
cedeti him into the priesthood 
in 1928. 

The paths of the three priests 
crossed again in Detroit when 
the Frs. Tuan, exiles from their 
homeland, stopped at the head- 
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quarters of the Missionaries 9 
SS. Peter and Paul to look uw 
their old mentor, who is now 
chaplain at Bon Secours hos 
pital. The Chinese priests were 
en route to Jamaica, British West 
Indies, to continue their priestly 
work among Chinese  immi- 
grants there. 

More than 30 years, thou. 
sands of miles and many vicissi- 
tudes preceded the reunion 
here. Fr. Sordo and the Tuans 
first crossed paths in 1921 when 
Fr. Vincent, son of an old Huna 
province family that has been 
Catholic for generations, entered 
Nan Yang Fu seminary wher 
Fr. Sordo was rector. Their fe 
ther and mother, now more tha 
80 years old, still live in Hone 
with a brother, but the Tua 
have had no contact with th 
in eight years because of f 
Communist bamboo curtain. 

Fr. Vincent first served in tf 
mission vicariate of Nan Yang 
Fu for three years. Then, when 
Pope Pius XI instituted the 
native Chinese hierarchy, he 
was assigned to the diocese d 
Chumatient. He labored ther 
until 1949, when the Red per 
secution moved the apostolic 
delegate to transfer him to Ham 
kow, in Hupeh province, and lat- 
er to ministering to native Cath 
olics displaced to Formosa. 

After his ordination in Rome, 
Fr. Francis returned to Chume 
tien. He, too, departed there it 
1949, going first to Macao, 
where he taught three years it 
the seminary, and then moved 
on to pastoral work in Singe 
pore. 

The brother priests’ newe# 
assignment is to work amon 
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some 7,000 Chinese Catholics in 
the diocese of Kingston, Jamai- 
ca, and other thousands of 
pagan countrymen there. 

The pressure of Red persecu- 
tion forced Fr. Sordo to leave 
China in 1948. He returned to 
Italy, where he worked in his 
congregation’s seminaries until 
1952. He came to Detroit's U.S. 
headquarters in 1954. He served 
as chaplain at Bon Secours from 
January to June, 1956, and re- 
turned to that post again last 
November. vv 


































































VISITOR FROM INDONESIA — Bp. 
Wilhelmus Van Bekkum, SVD, (cen- 
ter) shows a map of his vicariate 
of Ruteng, Flores, Indonesia, to Very 
Rev. Nicholas Maestrini, PIME, (left) 
provincial superior of the Mission- 
aries of SS. Peter and Paul, and Fr. 
Dante Magri, PIME, veteran of mis- 
sions in India. (Photo by Don Nixon.) 































































































nd lat 
» Cath § Japanese occupation of Indo- 
a. nesia during World War Il 
Rome, § failed to keep Indonesians from 
Shume§ becoming converts, even though 
here it the missionaries were interned 
Macao in concentration camps. 
ears it§ Visiting here recently, Bishop 
moveél® Wilhelmus Van Bekkum, SVD, 
Singe'§ of the Ruteng vicariate, Flores, 
told how Catholics in his vicar- 
newes§ iate increased during that period 
amonj® from 60,000 to 85,000. And how 
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the increase has continued until 
today Catholics number 145,000. 

“One of the reasons,”’ he con- 
tinued, ‘“‘why the Church enjoys 
such good relations with the In- 
donesian government today 
could directly stem from Presi- 
dent Soekarno’s contacts with 
Catholic missionaries while im- 
prisoned with them at Flores. 

“President Soekarno still ex- 
presses his admiration for the 
Catholic missionaries’ zeal spent 
to better the spiritual and mate- 
rial well being of his less for- 
tunate countrymen. 

“The Indonesian government 
allows the Church to carry on 
its mission without interfer- 
ence,” he said. “It has even 
lent its support in the building 
and maintenance of schools. 
Since World War II, schools 
have increased from 40 to 140 
in the Flores area alone. 

“In my travels throughout the 
Flores vicariate,’’ the bishop 
continued, ‘we find nothing but 
the highest respect for the mis- 
sionary, even though many of 
the people we encounter may 
not be Catholic. 

“These travels,” the bishop 
concluded, “are at times a bit 
arduous. One either walks or 
rides a horse up the mountains 
which within a 10-mile stretch 
rise to 7 and 8,000 feet high. 
I'm thinking of getting a plane. 
It will help me to visit my Cath- 
olics in the rural villages more 
often.” 

Bishop Van Bekkum expects 
to visit for several weeks with 
Society of the Divine Word mis- 
sionaries at St. Joseph's Mission 
house, Bordertown, N.J., before 
returning to Indonesia. vv 
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Going to South America? 


By Hilda Berger, 


Be natural — but do not over- 
do it. Remember that you are 
not traveling to find efficiency, 
hot dog stands and continuous 
movies in the quantity and 
quality you are used to. Even 
the seasons will be different. 
July and August are the coldest 
months in the Southern Hemis- 
phere; the farther South you go, 
the colder it gets. This with one 
exception, the region around 
Lima, which for all latitudes 
should be tropical (hot and 
rainy), gets very cool in winter 
(from June to September). Skies 
are foggy most of the time but 
it does not rain, except when it 
drizzles — no umbrellas please. 
In the summer, however, (De- 
cember to May) it is warm 
enough to go surf bathing, cool 
enough in the evenings to wear 
a light coat and the sun is al- 
most always bright. Be sure 
to see it set. In the highlands 
the dry season coincides with 
the winter on the coast. This is 
the time to visit Quito, Cuzco, 
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Here are a few 


TIPS FOR A TOURIST 


La Paz and the Amazon basin. 
When going there, take your 
warm coat. This is essential, 
although you will need it only 
at night and early in the morn- 
ing. Rio de Janeiro gets very 
hot in February and March, but 
then you may be lucky enough 
to witness a Carnival. During 
the winter skiing in Chile is a 
continental attraction, while 
summer is the time to visit the 
beautiful lake district. And if 
you cannot go to Paris, then go 
to Buenos Aires at any time. 
With this, let us dismiss the cli- 
mate. 

The people you will find to 
be nice, helpful, courteous and 
usually honest. Many know 
some English which they like 
to practice with the tourist. “No” 
is “no” and “yes” is “si” anda 
smile needs no translation. No 
matter how insufficient your 
Spanish, everyone except per 
haps an overworked policeman 
in B.A., will be charmed by your 
accent and effort. Never skipa § 
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at 
greeting nor omit to say “thank 
you.” If you hear anyone say- 
ing “que simpatico’’ about you, 
then you have been accepted 


and have nothing more to wor- 
ty about—except, perhaps, food 


and drink. Do not eat raw 
vegetables nor fruits unless they 
come in their own natural wrap- 
pings. Nor should you drink 
water out of the tap. Some- 
thing else, do not trust the in- 
necent appearance of local cock- 
tails. Keeping these warnings 
in mind, you can eat at any rea- 
sonably clean restaurant; ask 
for the typical dishes, but tell 
the waiter: “No muy picante, 
por favor’ (not too hot, please). 

Generally speaking, the Latin 
American is more formal than 
the North American. When the 
Spanish conquerors arrived in 
the sixteenth century they were 
met, until they started shooting, 
with very gracious and courtly 
Indians. Tradition abounds in 
incidents illustrating this ancient 
characteristic. To the native 
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habits were added the Spanish 
court manners and in the eigh- 
teenth century French customs 
(in drawing room etiquette, 
dress and gallantry) were im- 
ported by viceroys who admired 
them. At the table, however, 
do not expect even the politest 
gentleman to push in a lady's 
chair. Something else, he may 
hold on to his knife even when 
not actually cutting his food. 

Regarding ethics, people will 
probably try to cheat you as 
often (though not as heavily) as 
in New York. Be on your guard, 
but not all of the time as this 
would only make you unhappy 
and not help improve hemispher- 
ic relations, which, after all, 
should be a by-product of your 
good times. 

If on the street you see men 
staring at women and even say- 
ing things to them, remember 
that this is one of the many 
ways in which the Latin Ameri- 
can man shows his considera- 
tion for women. This is quite a 
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ladies’ paradise. Only thosg 
who absolutely have to (eithe 
for financial or psychological 
reasons) work. The others take 
it easy in a more or less strenw 
ous fashion, according to their 
inclinations. 

By all means get in touch 
with a travel agency to help 
you plan your local trips. 
will not cost you anything, as 
the agencies are sustained by 
commissions from air line and 
steamship companies as well ag 


by hotels. They trained person # 


nel that give you invaluable tips 
on what to see and what local 
festivities can be incorporated 
into your plans and their com 
petent advice can help your ve 
cation time and money stretch 
much further. 

Remember that you are trap 
eling for enjoyment, to see new 
things, meet different peoplé 
eat strange foods and to ha 
adventures in general and th 
even a grouchy customs offici 
(sometimes the type does p 
sent itself) can add to yé 
amusement and be material 
stories to tell when you ret 
and wish to share your trip 
your friends and family at ho 

Travel as light as possi 
Changes of locality m 
changes of clothes unnecess¢ 
unless, of course, they are di 
Then you can avail yourself 
your hotel 24-hour dry clean 
service. The space you sq 
can be used for the fascinaf 
items of local production 
will be tempting you. 
buying, always try to get a! 
duction in price. This is 
of the game. And now, 

BON VOYAGE! 


we) 
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PHOTOS by P. PEREGO, P.I.M.E. 


SPRINGTIME JOURNEY OF A BISHOP 


A picture story 


In the ancient green mountains of 
Burma's Northeast, lies a humble 
village, unknown to the world at 
large, but an important stop on 
P.1.M.E. Bishop Lanfranconi’s jour- 
ney. it is important because it is 
one of many oases of Catholicism 
which he can only visit once a year. 





Up mountain sides. 


Through thickly wooded te 
splendid and fragrant with the ¢ 
orful blossoms of springtime. 


He finally arrives at his destination, 
and is warmly received by the Bur- 
mese Christians. 


He rests briefly and is 
with a cup of fresh water, 
from a gourd. 





The local girls gossip and spread 
the news: “The Bishop has come.” 


An eager crowd gathers and they 
kneel for his Episcopal Blessing. 





<4 


U 
By the following day, others have Some bring gifts. This p 
come from the nearby villages to could qualify in a State Fair co 


greet Bishop Lanfranconi. 


He gives Miraculous medals — in- 
voking Our Lady’s Blessing. . — 


Let 
2 
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mother is worried and says she 
ds a special blessing for her 


sick child. 
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The Bishop advises her to take her 
baby to the priest who has come 
with him. The priest, a doctor, will 
give her some medicine to make the 
child well again. 





The third and last day of the Bish- The musicians play an imp 
op’s visit dawns and the Burmese part in leading the procession, 
Catholics again assemble for a pro- 

cession to honor the Holy Eucha- 
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Umm-pa, Umm-pa. Shucks, I'm still They leave for the special i 
off key. Benediction. 


Pa 
a 


All kneel and pray that the good The ceremony over, the 

Bishop will soon be able to send a changes to traveling clothes ff 

priest to take care of their spiritual long hard journey to ano 

needs throughout the year. mese village. The villagers @ 
to kiss his Episcopal Ring 
before he leaves. 
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Filled with the love 
he says ‘goodbye’ 
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priest assistant. 


of the people, 
for another. year. 





Good parents build futures in the 


DOES YOUR SON HAVE 
A RELIGIOUS VOCATION? 


Mess is something very spe- 
cial about the first-born child, 
the one to whom God and na- 
ture gave first place. There is 
ample joy and love for the chil- 
dren which follow, too, but it 
cannot be denied that the first- 
born holds a special place—just 
as does the “baby” of the fam- 
ily. 

From the time our first-born 
was a little boy, he always said 
that he wanted to become a 
priest. But doesn’t almost ev- 
ery Catholic boy, at some time 
or other, voice the desire to be- 
come a priest, you ask yourself, 
even while you breathe a little 
prayer of hope that perhaps— 
just perhaps — your son might 
have a vocation. 

A vocation is such a tender 
thing — like a fragile flower 
it can_ be so easily crushed and, 
too, like a flower, it can be nur- 
tured into full-blooming fruition. 
If a parent can receive his child's 
announcement with an equa- 
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by Jean Pitrone 


nimity that yet expresses happi- 
ness and trust and faith, that 
parent has already nourished 
the tender seedling that is just 
pushing its way from its protec 
tive shelter into the elements. 


When our son, Joseph, gradu 
ated from the eighth grade, 
many friends said to my hus 
band and myself, “Why I never 
knew that Joe was going into the 
seminary! I was so surprised! 
And isn't it a wonderful thing!” 

It is a wonderful thing, we 
think. But in earlier years, had 
we proudly proclaimed to all 
and sundry that ‘our Joey is go 
ing to be a priest,” we would 
have needlessly set him a little 
apart from his companions. Too 
much pressure can so easily 
crush the budding desire for 4 
vocation. 

On the other side of the pic 
ture, in a strange contradiction 
of the tenets of the religion i 
which they profess belief, there 
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are actually many Catholic par- 
ents who deny their sons the 
privilege of entering the semi- 
nary. There are two ways of do- 
ing this. The autocratic, domi- 
neering-type parent may sim- 
ply state that “no son of mine 
is going into a seminary!"’. “My 
son has brains — and he’s go- 
ing to use them to make his mark 
in the world — make money — 
raise a fine family . 

These parents say that they 
want only the “best” for their 
children. It is beyond their un- 
derstanding that their sons may, 
by forsaking the things of earth, 
obtain the things of heaven. 
They do not try to comprehend 
that as a student, and later on 
as a priest, the son is closer to 
his parents than he could ever 
otherwise be. 


The second way of destroying 
the young boy’s dream of a vo- 
cation is employed by the more 
subtle, yet equally “practical’’- 
type parent. 

“Well, of course, seminary life 
is fine for the more namby-pam- 


by type boy,” this parent an- 
swers in response to the son's 
expressed wish to enter the sem- 
inary. “But for a boy like you 
—who loves sports and activi- 
ties and good times—why, you 
just wouldn't be happy cooped 
up in a place like that!” 

From that time on, this parent 
never lets a day go by without 
a deprecating reference to semi- 
nary life. It must be an unusu- 
ally determined boy who can 
stand firm against the constant 
innuendoes of the parent whose 
opinions he has always respect- 
ed. It is almost too much to ex- 
pect that this boy can retain his 
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convictions that seminarians are 
average boys—many of whom 
are intensely interested in sports 
—of normal intelligence com- 
bined with good character and 
a sincere desire for a life of 
grace. 

“And supposing you de go in- 
to the seminary, and then find 
out that you are not happy there! 
Why, if you dropped out you 
would be a failure .. . think how 
disgraced you would feel!” 

The Catholic parents whose 
prayers and sacrifices accom- 
pany their boy to the seminary, 
know that it is no disgrace for 
a boy to leave the seminary. The 
years of study there are years of 
preparation and trial, and many 
boys do leave for various rea- 
sons. But it is no disgrace to 
quit. On the contrary, it is a 
great privilege to have tried. 

Of course, there are countless 
Catholic parents who are ex- 
tremely happy that their sons 
wish to enter the seminary. But 
eventually these parents must 
display the courage of their 
convictions. Most of them will 
encounter friends or relatives 
who will say “But I don’t see 
how you can bear to send your 
son away from you!’’ The impli- 
cation is, of course, that you do 
not love your seminary - bound 
son as much as they love their 
children. 

Now, as you painstakingly, 
lovingly, sew the little white 
identification number tapes in- 
side each shirt collar, on each 
new sock, on each and every 
item that will be packed into 
your son's shiny suitcase before 
he leaves home, you wonder at 
the blindness of people who can 





doubt your love for your son. 
It is only because you love him 
so much that you can find the 
courage to send him to the sem- 
inary where he can live closer 
to God — where he can grow 
mentally and spiritually as well. 

As the time draws near for 
your son’s departure, another 
friend might say, “So your boy 
is going to become a member of 
a religious order! I wouldn't 
mind my son becoming a dioce- 
san priest—where he would 
have his own church and I could 
go and sit and listen to him ev- 
ery Sunday! But a religious 
order . . well I often 
wonder what they would have 
said, had my son decided to be 
a missionary? 


We are happy that our son is 
going into a religious order 
where he will live a community 
life based upon religious vows 
of chastity, obedience, and pov- 
erty. If it means a sacrifice, it 
will cause no heartaches or re- 
grets because everything given 
up will come back in increased 
measure. In him—our son, will 
rest our prayers, our undefined 
longings, and—yes—our short- 
comings and aspirations to bet- 
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ter things. As a priest, he can 
take these things to the alta 
with him for us — whether we 
are living or dead. 

The rewards of our religion, 
too, are here and now—as ow 
lives are enriched daily by ou 
Faith. To a priest, especially, 
no longer is a day merely the 
second of February, or the fourth 
of June, because the days of the 
year are generously endowed 
by the calendar of the church, 
There are the fresh, springlike 
days of Mary, the days of cour 
age for a martyr, days of beauty 
and purity for a virgin . . . all 
special days . . . glorious days. 


Yes, our prayers go with you, 
our first-born, as you leave home 
with a reassuring smile that is 
meant to express absolute sell- 
confidence, and the only betray- 


al is the tremulous quirk at the 
corner of your mouth. 

We, too, smile and wave a 
you walk through the gates car 
rying your shiny, new suitcase, 
and try to reassure ourselves 
with the thought that you ar 
going to a beautiful schoo 
where the training will be the 
very best and the supervision, 
the very wisest. Yes, there will 
be days—those first days at 
school—when you will be home 
sick, but you will soon adjust to 
your surroundings, and you 
new friends and your teachers. 

And we — your parents and 
your five brothers and sisters— 
yes, we too will adjust to your 
absence, knowing that someday 
—if it be God's will—you will 
be a gentle, wise guide to you 
flock, a joy and comfort to yout 
parents, and a humble servaml 
of the Master. vv 





DOUBTING THOMAS from a 
Flemish Psalter in The 
Pierpont Morgan Library, 
New York City. 


WHAT IS A 
DOUBTING THOMAS ? 


Christ's Resurrection was unbelievable and St. Thomas, the future 
Apostle of India, doubted his vocation as a priest of Christ, the Second 
Person of the Holy Trinity: ‘‘Until | have seen the Lord," he said to them 
(the other Apostles), ‘Until | have seen the mark of the nails on His 
hands, until | have put my hand into His side, you will. never make me 
believe."’ 

And before he met the risen Christ, Thomas remained incredulous. 
He only believed in his vocation as a missionary when Christ showed 
Himself and said quite frankly, ‘‘Let me have thy finger; see, here are 
my hands. Let me have thy hand; put it into my side. . . . Thou hast 
learned to believe Thomas, because thou hast seen me. Blessed are those 
who have not seen, and yet have learned to believe."' 

Thomas might have been Judas, but Christ loved him even after 
his doubting just as Christ would have forgiven Judas, had he repented 
for his treachery and not despaired. 

If you are another doubting Thomas, see for yourself the wounds 
of Christ in the weeping refugees of Hong Kong bereft of families and 
country, visit the famine-stricken and flood-ridden in India, witness the 
ignorance and superstition of forgotten Africa, experience for yourself 
the dire poverty of the unfortunate peoples of Burma and Brazil, study 
the ideological contest being waged in a newly restored Japan. 

Seeing these wounds in all their misery, you may then appreciate 
the love and compassion that forces the Missionaries on and ever onward. 
Seeing these wounds, you may be convinced that YOU, young man, are 
needed to help the Missionaries of SS. Peter and Paul. 

They wait for YOU, Thomas, - - - Thomas, the Apostle, 
convinced that YOU are needed in spreading the Kingdom of Christ 
on earth. 

Write to the Vocations Director of the Missionaries of SS. Peter and 
Paul at 121 East Boston Boulevard, Detroit 2, Michigan and he will 
tell more of how you are needed. 





| 4 Burmese variation on “The Three Pigs.” 


TIGER ! 
TIGER ! 


“Qh Father, the tigers have eaten up six of our pigs,” the 


Sisters cried as I returned from a tour of my villages. 

Now, what shall I do? My boys and girls at the orphanage 
had labored many a day to build a wonderful enclosure for the 
pigs. But, did the pigs appreciate it? No! They roamed the 
precarious world outside the fence only to learn, alas, too late, 
that it was wiser to be a live pig inside an enclosure than a dead 
pig, outside. 

Well, no time to waste now. I must think of a plan and ae 
immediately. 

“Let’s all get busy and build a house for the pigs,” I said 
to the Sisters, “where we can keep them from harm.” I remem 
bered how we had planned to cook a pig, occasionally, for our 
children at the orphanage; but now the number of pigs was dimin- 
ishing so fast that, unless we built a house soon, there would be 
no pigs left to cook. 

The next day the children, big and small, set out for the 
forest, where they cut down trees and dragged them back to the 
enclosure. By evening, the pigs’ house was ready and in order, 
The only difficulty was in driving the squealing pigs into theit 
new domain. Some few stubborn ones persisted in remaining out 
doors. These poor fellows, unfortunately, were not there: in the 
morning to tell us of their adventures. 

After giving the matter much thought, I decided to call 
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A CHILDREN’S STORY 


as told by 
Ethel Sanders Kirby 


the § villagers together to make plans for capturing the greedy tigers 
before all of our pigs were gone. 
nage We built a scaffold atop each of two trees; one tree near the 
_ the & pigsty and the other in the center of the enclosure. 
the At dusk, four men from the village accompanied me to the 
late, @ Pigs’ house. Two of the men climbed the first tree and the other 
dead @ ‘wo followed me into the enclosure. 
Suddenly, my two companions took to the open road, shout- 
d act @ ing, “Wait! Wait! Don’t shoot!” 
I turned, to see something advancing toward me. This was 
said @ 20 time to stop and think. I gathered my resources and, in a flash, 
mem @ Made it across the enclosure, leaving my slippers behind. 
r Our Once outside, we three hurried on back to the village. The 
\imin. @ Shers stayed up in the tree to await the.tiger’s return. 
ld be Shots were heard at various intervals during the night, and 
the villagers were certain that the tigers had met their doom. Some 
yr the @ Went up with lights and, though they found no dead tigers, they 
to the @ “id find two men atop a tree and more than eager to be rescued. 
order. The days passed, and the number of pigs was still decreasing. 
their “We must think of another plan,” I said. 
1g oul “Surely there must be a way to rid ourselves of these 
in the @ itruders!” 
Someone hit upon the idea of using tommy guns. We loaded 
all them 0 guns, tied string to the trigger of each and placed them so 
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All this happened in the backyard : 


Father Galbusera in Pruso, Kayah State, B 


at 


that if the string was disturbed, the gun would fire. 

We then proceeded to drive the recalcitrant pigs indoors, 
Two of the fattest ones got away and were lost in the bushes, 
Our efforts to find them were fruitless, so we went on back to 
the village. 

Later that evening, I had just finished dinner when I heard 
three shots. I hurried outside just in time to see some of the 
villagers, with guns and torches, on their way to the pigsty. | 
joined them, and we hadn’t gone very far when we met the Sis 
ters, who said they had heard the wailing of a pig. 

Now, wouldn’t that be just fine! We set traps to captuey 
the tigers that eat the pigs, and what happens? We catch the 
remaining pigs, instead. My poor orphans will have little hopeme 
of a pig for dinner, now! 

“Father,” cried one of the Sisters, “we must find those two 
pigs! We can’t wait till morning! We must find them and bring 
them back tonight!” 

Now I was really in a dilemma! My people who knew the 
wild beast, would certainly be afraid to venture into the forest at 
night. How could we rescue the pigs, then? Perhaps I might be 
able to cajole them, just a little. 

It wasn’t long before preparations were being made to go 
into the forest to search for our two wandering pigs. However, 
before starting out, I thought it wist to look around in the vicinily 
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wevel, 
cinily 


of the encloure, first. The Sisters and the girls lighted a good, 
big fire and the men and boys started off in different directions in 
search of the pigs. 

Suddenly, one of the older boys shouted, “Tiger! Tiger!” 

In an instant, all flashlights were focused on the animal, (just 
len yards away from where I stood) and I backed away, slowly, 
in fear and trepidation, toward the fire. The others shoutéd and 
chased after the tiger. We heard one of the tommy guns go off. 
After investigating, however, we found no dead tiger, and were 
convinced that he had evaded our bullets, 
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The next morning after Mass, I was startled by the sou 
of a shot followed by tremendous shouting. 

I rushed out of the Church and called to the boys, “What 
happened?” 

No answer — just the tumultuous roar of shouting. 

Then I caught sight of what was happening. The boys were 
marching, triumphantly, with a wild beast on their shoulders, | 
pressed closer to see the animal and found, to my surprise, that 
it was not a royal tiger, as we had thought, but a leopard—a 


female leopard! 


We learned, later, that there had been four leopards in the 


vicinity. 


One, we killed; two, we wounded and the fourth had 


evidently thought it wise to seek his meals elsewhere. 


Of our thirty pigs, only three remain. 


among so many? 


Raed 


ALL SERVICE ELECTRIC Co, 


9560 Oakland 
Detroit 11, Michigan 


CHARLES F, BARTON, INC. 


8827 Lyndon 
Detroit 38, Michigan 


BETTER HOME SHOP 
14171 Gratiot 
Detroit 5, Michigan 


BOSCO BARBER SHOP 
18989 Livernois 
Detroit 21, Michigan 


BROWN'S CREAMERY 
538 W. 7 Mile Road 
Detroit 3, Michigan 


DETROIT TOMATO & 


PRODUCE Co, 


7201 W. Fort 
Detroit 9, Michigan 


KRAKOW MEATS 
3317 Caniff 
Detroit 12, Michigan 


PARADISO CAFE 
17630 Woodward 
Detroit 3, Michigan 


But what are these 


vy 


WEG'S PHARMACY = 
22422 Gratiot | 
East Detroit, Mi 


GRINNELL SCREW 
PRODUCTS & 

20135 E. 9 Mile fl 
St. Clair Shores, 


STAR-LITE BAKERY 
5219 E. 7 Mile Re 
Detroit 34, Michig 


THOMPSON-CAIN @ 


1515 Winder St, 
Detroit, Mich 
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PONSORS 


TRANS AMERICAN 
FREIGHT LINES 
1700 Waterman 
Detroit 9, Michigan 


SHARON STEEL CO, 
7951 Maple 
Dearborn, Michigan 


| SHEEHAN SALES CO, 
' $2 EE. 10 Mile Road 
Hazel Park, Michigan 


SHIPPERS SERVICE CO. 
' 7201 West Fort 
Detroit 9, Michigan 


/STELLAR TOOL & 
: GAGE Co, 
' 8340 Lyndon 

Detroit 38, Michigan 


/TIP-TOP CHIMNEY CO. 
* 10923 Kercheval 

| Detroit 13, Michigan 

A, P. ROSSEN, AGENCY 
"1657 National Bank Bldg. 


ee 


BEST STAMPING CO, 
5151 Stanton St. 
Detroit 8, Michigan 


BURLINGAME PLUMBING & 
HEATING CO, 
11541 Linwood 
Detroit 6, Michigan 


BURN'S AUTOMATIC CORP, 
27947 Groesbeck Hwy. 
Roseville, Michigan 


DISTEL TOOL & MACHINE Co, 
P.O, Box 3834 
Park Grove Station 
Detroit 5, Michigan 


LEO K, HENNES 
1502 Cadillac Tower 
Detroit 26, Michigan 


J. H. KENNEDY 
INSURANCE CO, 
Penobscot Bldg. , 25th Fl, 
Detroit 26, Michigan 


KINGSLEY MFG, CO, 
25301 Glendale 
Detroit 39, Michigan 


MERLO STEAM EQUIP, CO, 
1506 E, State Fair 
Detroit 3, Michigan 


NU-CAR-DRIVE-AWA Y 
11631 Mt, Elliott 
Detroit 12, Michigan 





PAYING APPROX. 


@ Long Paying Dividend 
Record 
e@ Established Companies 


@ Dividend Checks 
Every 3 Months 


S. E. DUNN & COMPANY 
2526 Guardian Building WOodward 1-886/ 
Detroit 26, Michigan 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me your FREE list of 12 RECOMMENDED STOCKS FOR 
HIGH DIVIDEND YIELDS. 


Name 





Address 





City and Zone No 


Phone 
OPEN SATURDAYS 9 TO 5 





From surveyor to the 
finished product, 
construction requires more than 
just a service or material. 
Complementing these must also 
be the assurance of 
quality and above all 


--- dependability. 


WAYNE 


Sand and Gravel Co. 


39891 ECORSE ROAD 


WAYNE, MICHIGAN 
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REMEMBER MOTHER'S DAY — MAY 12th 


REMEMBER FATHER’S DAY — JUNE 16th 
YOU, 
as readers of Catholic Life, have become our special friends. 


YOUR families are then our special concern. As you know, Mothers 
and Fathers, the leaders of the spiritual life in the home, are traditionally 


remembered in America each year in May and June. 
We believe you will be looking for suitable gifts to 


HONOR YOUR MOTHER AND FATHER. 
The home life of the Missionaries of SS. Peter and Paul is centered in 
the Chapel of our new Seminary. On May 12th, and again on June 16th, 
your P.I.M.E. priests and seminarians will begin 


A NINE DAY NOVENA OF MASSES to honor Mothers and Fathers. @ 
We invite you to enroll your parents in these Novena Masses, and fort) 
vour convenience beautiful cards to be used as gift remembrances aft 
being mailed to you. Perhaps you have made other arrangements for 
honoring your parents. It is not necessary to return the cards to us 
Why not pass them on to a friend to give them the opportunity of sharing 
the spiritual gifts with their family. 


A TIMELY REMINDER 
Please remember, if you do not send us the names of your parents 


promptly for the novena intention, that the cards become nothing but 
two pieces of paper. 


Moving soon? Please notify us of your new addre 








